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e Silencer Issue e 


AN 18” pipe size Silencer in process of fabrication in the factory of the only com- 
pany in the state producing this type of equipment. The photo illustrates the use 
of the shielded arc welding process used exclusively in producing the product. 
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Pioneers 
in Industrial 
Fuels 


Nor OLp in years—only a decade—but in that short span two 
important commercial movements have been successfully pioneered by 
T. A. D. Jones & Co., Inc. 

The first brought higher grade bituminous coal to Connecticut by 
water in sufficient quantities to supply industry quickly and more 
economically than by previous methods. 

The second, started but a year ago, has brought oil into the state 
for the first time as a competitive industrial fuel. 


New River Navy Standard Coal 
Pennsylvania Coal Industrial Fuel Oil 


pocks: New Haven, Bridgeport DisTRIBUTION: R.R., Trolley, Truck, Barge 


T. A. D. Jones & Co. 
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THE COST OF RECESSION 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


During times such as these, emotion and prejudice may be guides for 
many of us. Refreshing indeed, therefore, are the thoughts of those who have 
a personal philosophy. You may be impressed, as was I, with the letter 
which was received by a Connecticut citizen from one who held a high place 
in a former federal administration: 


“I have received, naturally with a great deal of pleasure, your letter 
and have read both it and the clippings and enclosures with quick sympathy. 


“Everything about modern life has grown so infinitely complex and 
complicated that certainty of judgment is impossible. The verdict upon this 
age cannot be rendered by us. It all seems like a vast surgical operation 
under which the patient suffers cruelly and from which he may not recover, 
but if he does, it may be with vast improvement to his health and happiness. 
My own reaction to much of it, perhaps dictated by habit and taste, is one 
ef dislike if not of distrust, but I keep saying to myself that there is no 
rational basis for expecting the organization of this world to be in the 
interests of my comfort or composure and so I modernize my point of view 
by complete sympathy with the objectives of modern youth and an old 
man’s anxiety about the reckless impetuosity with which those objects are 
pursued. In a very significant essay on progress, Lord Balfour once wrote 
that progress is never uniform in all directions and that one of the lessons 
of experience is that when: the race seems to have made marked advance 
along one line, it nearly always finds that its outposts have receded along 
others. It takes a long time to become conscious of the recessions and to 
count their cost. Reflections like this keep me anchored to such verities as I 
know. They make me infinitely prefer Carter Glass to Huey Long and the 
Constitution to Father Coughlin. 


“With grateful and cordial regard, believe me, 
Sincerely yours” 


A splendid example of clarity of thought and beauty of expression! 
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The Hammers Are Out. The occasional “knock” at 
the man behind the White House door, occasionally sound- 
ing off through the press, has become, within the past 
month, a series of hammer-like blows. In Washington 
they have become audible in no uncertain terms among 
the Congressional fraternity, where previously they were 
mere “confidences” exchanged between friendly law- 
makers over a sandwich and a glass of beer in a sweltering 
Washington hide-out, Even ardent Democrats—staunch 
backers of the administration’s program—talk about the 
New Deal breaking down from indigestion—about the 
President suffering from “delusions of power” and many 
other maladies related to downright stubborn determina- 
tion to plunge through all the “red lights” on the high- 
way to recovery—and the politically safe way to reelec- 
tion in 1936. For the first time Roosevelt backers have 
expressed the first possible doubt of his reelection, which 
is an outward indication that there is more seething under 
the surface than the smoke would indicate. 


More Musts. Through it all, the President signals full 
speed ahead adding more to the legislative schedule, until 
September 1 seems the earliest possible date that weary 
Congressmen can depart to home pastures. October 1 and 
November 1 have even been mentioned as possible adjourn- 
ment dates, in the event Congress does not collect its 
lagging energies to force through pronte the “must” mea- 
sures, which include the tax bill, social security bill, util- 
ity holding company strangulation bill, Guffey coal bill, 
alcohol control and others which seemingly become more 
numerous with each new rebuff of administration policy. 


Utility. Regardless of the President’s defeat on the 
“death sentence” in the utility bill, he still overrules 
most of the Democratic party leaders who are afraid of 
reprisals on relief and PWA hand-outs. Even guarded talk 
of grounds for bringing impeachment charges have been 
whispered around and even mentioned guardedly in the 
press, because the President, in a letter to the House 
Ways & Means Committee said of the Guffey coal bill, 
“I hope your committee will not permit doubts as to 
Constitutionality, however reasonable, to block the sug- 
gested legislation.” 


Disgust Trek. Business men have been trekking home- 
ward from Washington New Deal Boards, et cetera, into 
which they were lured originally under the guise of 
tempering the ideas of theoretical Brain Trusters with 
sanity and judgment. Many of them gulped and “gave 
up the ghost” when the tax measure was thrust forward 
labeled “must” for the benefit of a “better social order” 
rather than revenue. Disgust mingles with a note of sad- 
ness in the minds of the “resignees.” 


Investigation. It’s never too hot for an investigation in 
Washington, apparently, for the mud spatters again as 
the Utilities bill probe gets under way. Administration is 
tainted by suspicion of bartering public works for votes; 
utilities for spending too much money; Representative 
Brewster for selfish motives; Representative Rankin 
for having someone else write his letters; and Western 
Union becomes ensnarled for accepting telegrams, which 
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government agents claim were posted by utilities com- 
panies signed by their employes and others. Truth is pub- 
lic utility stockholders, constituents of Congressmen, 
turned the tide by around 250,000 telegrams—a mandate 
which representatives were wont to disobey. Hence they 
turned against the White House in both Houses by voting 
out “death sentence” for utility holding companies, then 
retrieved by voting for a strictly local set-up—a social- 
istic-type government-owned power project—the TVA. 


Taxes. They seem to be the much despised “fly in the 
ointment” right now. First discussion of so-called “share- 
the wealth” taxes was generally conceded to be a sudden 
“new tack” to take the wind out of Huey Long’s sails, 
or as several times expressed by Washington writers, an 
attempt to “out-hooey Huey.” Originally planned for 
the next session, it looks now as though a tax bill has 
better than a 50-50 chance of passage before the end 
of the session; this despite the fact that witnesses at tax 
hearings talked about tax schedules that did not exist 
except as fancy unofficial figures suspected as the products 
of the Brain Trusters. Congress is expected to pass a bill 
because the President wants it, but judging from the hazy 
idea of where and how much revenue to tap, it is impos- 
sible to tell at the moment just whose pockets will be 
picked. From the present temper of Congress it will tax 
for revenue rather than attempt to bring about a 
“better social order” through heavy taxes on the rich. 
The revenue raising method must strike down into the 
lower income brackets and up the schedules all along the 
line. If the President has his way, big corporations and 
their stockholders will suffer by comparison with holders 
of shares.in smaller corporations through sliding scale taxes 
hitting harder in the larger net income groups while eas- 
ing up on small fry. An avalanche of letters or telegrams 
by stockholders is the only possible effective tool at the 
command of business which might be used to stop the 
Congressional “‘steamroller” if it starts to rumble down 
the sliding scale corporation tax road. Motive behind such 
taxes is to make “little ones” out of “big ones” by forc- 
ing up schedules on the tax on the higher net income 
groups. 


Money Control. Senator Glass, sub-committee chair- 
man, has finally reported favorably a banking bill which 
full committee Chairman Fletcher has accepted as a com- 
promise. It is full of banking technicalities but provides 
for open market operations by Federal Reserve, designed 
to prevent uncontrolled inflation and deflation—booms 
and depressions. 


Major Work Done. Congress has thus far passed major 
pieces of legislation as follows: 


Nine regular appropriation bills for government depart- 
ments, 


The $4,800,000,000 works relief act for supplying jobs 
and direct relief. 


Extended the temporary law to insure bank deposits 
up to $5,000. 


Authorized home owners’ loan corporation to float 


(Continued on page 17) 
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of its crusade against noise. .. . 


Editor’s 


Note. This is the 14th in a series of articles on 
Connecticut’s industries, but only the fourth dealing with 
unique industries which boast of only one fabricator in the 
state. The other 10 articles traced the development of indus- 
tries and of each of the several companies included in the 
group. 





OISE has always been a disturbing element in 

man’s existence. In prehistoric days loud 

thunderous noises were to him the wrath signals 

of the gods. They often sent him scurrying to 
his cave for protection against what he believed was a 
sinister enemy. 

He had conquered in large measures many of his ene- 
mies up to 1900 A. D. but never seriously gave much 
thought to the possibility of overcoming noise on a whole- 
sale basis. He had rattled the saber, and vied with the 
thunder-clap in his later weapons of war, but strange 
enough it was the modern implements of peace that 
unveiled his vision to the terrific toll, not scientifically 
measured as yet—taken from the body mechanism by the 
countless noises in industry and in the daily surge of 
commerce. 

Giant drop hammers conquering metal and normal vocal 
sounds with rhythmic thuds! Huge gears that grind out 
discordant tankles as they turn huge rubber, steel, paper 
and sugar mills! Gas, steam and oil burning stationary 
engines creating power, more noise and insomnia for their 
neighbors! The disturbing clackety-clack, clackety-clack 
of steam trains as they roll through drowsy villages and 
hinterlands in the night—daring slumber to the uniniti- 
ated occupant of a lower pullman berth! The put-put-put 
of motor car and boat! The suction music of auto tires! 
The discordant klaxon! 

All these and hundreds more of the dinning chorus of 
noises were in full flower when Hiram Percy Maxim turned 
his scientific mind toward the problem of conquering 
noise. Strangely enough it was not the big booming noise 
that engaged his attention first, but the comparatively 
mild rifle crack which disturbed other members of the 
family during a target shoot in the basement. That was in 
1909 or 23 years after Mr. Maxim graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a mechanical 
engineer—the youngest student in his class. 

His first job was with the Jenny Electric Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as electrical engineer. He sought bréad 
experience, and got it by joining forces with one company 
after another where his alert mind tackled constantly, with 
increasing success, a long list of new engineering problems. 
From the Jenny Electric Co., he moved eastward to 
Boston, accepting a position with the W. S. Hill Electric 
Co. After two years (1887-1888) he accepted a better 
position with the Thompson Electric Welding Co., at 
Lynn, Mass., where he remained until 1890. From 1890 to 


SILENCERS 


Being the story of Hiram Percy Maxim, inventor,—the company he formed, and 


Turning a roar into a cat’s purr is the essence. 
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1895 he was superintendent of the American Projectile 
Co., Lynn, Mass. Then Mr. Maxim came to Hartford to 
pit his skill against the countless problems of the infant 
automobile industry. Here he served the Electric Vehicle 
Company from 1895 to 1907. Inventor of numerous 
electrical devices for the automotive industry, the 
Columbia Electric Automobile and many ordnance items 
his attention suddenly focused on the nerve jangling noises 
which were vastly on the increase during that period. 
Little wonder that Hiram Percy Maxim fell naturally 
into the habit of invention for he is the son of the late 
famous inventor of ordnance, Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim, 
whose machine gun was used by the Germans during the 
World War, and nephew of Hudson Maxim, also a notable 
inventor of ordnance and of high explosives. His insatiable 
appetite for the dramatic in all things scientific is to be 
found in his numerous hobbies—astronomy, radio, and 
photography, two of which have netted some dollar divi- 
dends in addition to those of sheer enjoyment from their 
earnest pursuit. Out of his astronomical research and 
experience flowed the book, “Life’s Place in the Cosmos”, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., in 1933. 








Hiram Percy Maxim, at his desk in the 
Maxim Silencer Co. laboratory. 


Written in easy conversational and non-technical tone, 
designed to carry the layman around the solar system, the 
book bulges with little known facts about, “Man perched 
upon his little speck of cosmic dust peering out upon a 
, hostile cosmos, fully aware of his own physical insignifi- 
cance, realizing to the full that he and his works may be 
swept out of existence in the next moment, yet withal 





INSTALLATION of two 18” pipe size and one 16” 
pipe size Model DO477 Maxim Silencers at the 
Municipal Light & Power plant at Oberlin, Ohio. 
The noise of two 875 H.P. Diesel engines and one 
600 H.P. Diesel is rendered practically silent at 
point where photo was taken. 


boldly digging out of an omnipotent and recalcitrant 
Nature one after another of her treasured secrets, ruth- 
lessly disclosing truth after truth and boldly exploding 
century-old superstition after superstition”. 

Mr. Maxim’s interest in radio and the cinema led him 
to found the American Radio Relay League and the 
Amateur Cinema League, both of which he still heads 
as president. These organizations have established successful 
mouthpieces in the form of monthly magazines Q.S.T., 
the Radio League magazine, and Movie Makers, the maga- 
zine of the Amateur Cinema League, Inc. He is also presi- 
dent of the International Amateur Radio Union. 

But what is the nature of these silencers Mr. Maxim 
has invented and has been selling through the company 
founded by him in 1912? The gun silencer was a tubular 
affair which fitted over the end of a gun or pistol barrel, 
hollow through the center to permit the discharge of the 
bullet but with sufficient passages leading off the central 
chambers to trap the noise of the explosion. Except for 
size the larger industrial units which attach to the end of 
an exhaust pipe are similar in appearance. Outwardly these 
resemble heavy cylindrical metal tanks, but they are far 
more complicated than the comparatively simple arc 
welding manufacturing process would indicate. Each 
different application involves the solution of numerous 
engineering problems. In terms of the layman, the produc- 
tion of a Maxim Silencer requires first, the determination 
of the speed of oscillation, and second, the building of 
sufficient traps or pots inside a steel tube to capture enough 
of these sound waves to meet the desired “state of quiet” 
in the neighborhood of installation. The wave traps in the 
silencer must not only muffle the sound of the engine to 
which it is attached, but also, at the same time, permit 
full discharge of the exhaust. 


Applications of the Maxim Silencer principle are legion, 
and new ones are being brought to.the attention of the 
company’s engineering department each year. Starting with 
the gun silencer which was discontinued in 1925, due to 
lack of a sufficiently large demand, the company branched 
out to produce mufilers or silencers for automobiles. These 
were made in large quantities. More recently, since the 
advent of the so-called “cheap” or “low priced” car, the 
automobile manufacturers themselves have entered the 
field to produce their own comparatively simple muffling 
mechanisms at prices so low that the field has become no 
longer desirable to an independent manufacturer. Applica- 
tion of Maxim Silencers was then made to motor boats and 
Diesel engines. These developments marked the real begin- 
ning of concentration in the industrial field, until today, 
units for engines used in industry, and in boats, are pro- 
duced almost exclusively in a variety of sizes to attach 
to exhaust pipes from 1” to 60”. They are made in 
standard sizes for standard applications and built ‘“‘to 
order” where unusual conditions prevail. The major types 
of Maxim Silencers classify as follows: 


Marine Exhaust. This model is intended for the ex- 
hausts of gas or Diesel internal combustion engines used 
in the marine service. It can be made to trap a sufficient 
volume of noise so that the motor noise will be inaudible, 
in the case of stern exhausts, to anyone on the boat, even 
on the after deck. Since marine engines utilize water in 
their exhausts, the passages in the silencer, made of a one 
piece iron casting, are designed to utilize this water as an 
aid in the silencing action. 


Spark Catcher Muffler. Intended for the dry exhausts 
of oil engines in either marine or stationary work, it will 
separate, when properly installed on two or four cycle 
engines, all carbon particles and sparks ranging in size 


THREE 10” pipe size, spark arrestor type, Maxim 
Silencers connected to the exhausts of new Diesel 
engines on test at the plant of the Winton Engine Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


from the largest down to those as fine as flour, while at the 
same time doing a good job of commercial muffling of the 
exhaust noises. This model is made of heavy gauge sheet 
steel and welded steel. 
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Dry Engine Exhausts. Designed for dry exhausts of 
Diesel, gasoline or gas engines in marine or stationary serv- 
ice, this Maxim Silencer will render the exhaust practically 
inaudible at 50 to 100 yards with slight other interfering 
noises present such as that made by the wind, trees or 
light traffic. Because of the degree of silence it permits, 
it is now possible to install engines equipped with this 
silencer in residential districts. 


Exhaust Washer and Silencer. This model has been 
designed to quench all sparks, wash the exhaust clean of 
carbon and dirt, and give good commercial muffling of the 
exhaust noise, when properly attached to the exhaust of 
gas, gasoline or Diesel engines. It is made entirely of cast 
iron to permit the use of water without corrosion. 


Silencers for Intakes. Made of sheet and plate steel, 
this model is designed to silence intake noises on vacuum 
pump discharges and internal combustion engines. A close 
study of the conditions and problems involved in each of 
these services revealed the possibility of using one type 
of silencer for all three services. As in the case of other 
Maxim Silencers for exhausts there are also two grades of 
silencers for intakes, one for a good commercial muffler, to 
reduce noise to 200 yard radius and the other known as a 
Best Silencer to practically eliminate it entirely save for 
a soft purring sound to be heard within a radius of a few 
feet only from the exhaust or intake. 

Still other types of standard industrial silencers made by 
the Maxim Company include: one for silencing dry ex- 
hausts on gasoline and Diesel engines in portable, marine 
and stationary installations where an inexpensive muffler is 
needed to eliminate the offensive character of the exhaust 
noise; one to do commercial mufiling on two cycle gas, 
gasoline or Diesel engines with a dry exhaust, principally 
for marine installation, but which is also suitable for 
factory installation; and one to commercially muffle dry 
exhaust on four cycle engines. 

An unusual application of the Maxim Silencer principle, 
wherein it is used to lengthen the life of pumping station 
equipment, is to be found in installations in 60” illuminat- 
ing gas mains at the large gas holder stations enroute along 
the lines which, like huge underground ribbons, connect 
the natural gas fields of the Southwest with the gas tanks 
in each distribution center in the North. Without this 
equipment the booster pump pulsations might wreck the 
gas holder. The job of practically eliminating all pulsating 
noises is most typical of several classes of work which no 
other known company is equipped to handle. 

After phenomenal progress had been made in the indus- 
trial field, Mr. Maxim turned his attention to the silencing 
of other noises daily taking their toll out of the human 
nerve mechanism. Thought he, while standing by his open 
office window one day, on the Sth floor of 410 Asylum 
Street, “how is it possible to prevent all those traffic noises 
that come through open windows to torment and slow up 
the thinking processes of millions of workers; to disturb 
the much needed peaceful rest of patients in hospitals and 
in sanitariums. Obviously the expense of quieting all types 
of traffic would be too great for commercial acceptance, 
therefore the job is to dam out the outside noises”. 

Setting himself and his engineers to the task the Maxim 
Window Silencer was developed and first installed in the 
directors room of the Hartford National Bank in 1930. 
It was a success. But the next question was, how to market 
it. A little thought, investigation and a few contacts led 
to an arrangement with the American Radiator Co., 
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whereby it would manufacture and sell under Maxim 
patent license, the Silencer, in connection with its regular 
window business. Today they are marketed in combination 
with an air conditioning unit by the Standard Air Condi- 
tioning Co. of New York, a subsidiary of the American 
Radiator Company. 

“My business is different” is the trite saying so often 
dropped from the lips of management. While spoken with 
honest conviction, investigation often proves that there 
are many executives of other companies who have the 
same or similar problems. While the Maxim Company 
offers a product unlike any other in Connecticut, and be- 
cause of patented features, different than the product of 
any producer of mufflers in the United States, its business 
is also “different” because of customer demands. The tele- 
graph boy may call any day with a message “Ship imme- 
diately by express to Santa Fe, New Mexico a 12” Silencer 
for Diesel dry exhaust engine.” For example, the express 
charges on a 1650 lb. Silencer shipped to a fish cold 
storage company in Miami, Florida, cost far more than the 
Silencer itself. The rush and seemingly reckless spending in 
requesting shipment by express is usually the outgrowth 
of a town or city council meeting making immediate de- 
mand upon the customer to silence the noise at his plant or 
move it to an inconvenient point outside of city limits. 
Numerous orders of this nature are received, but few equal 
the previous example in amount of shipping charges in 
proportion to total cost. 

“But how much do these silencers cost?” I asked, assum- 
ing the role of inquiring reporter as I sat across the office 
table from the inventor. “That of course depends on size 
and use,” he replied. “For instance a 2” exhaust silencer for 
(Continued on page 10) 


A 12” pipe size Maxim Silencer (at extreme left) 
connected to the exhaust of a gas engine which 
operates an electric generator at the plant of the 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

























































Epitor’s Note. With sales increasing in many lines of 
industry, and indications that upturns are soon to occur 
in others, progressive firms are “setting their houses in 
order.” Short cuts in production to lower costs have re- 
ceived almost universal attention since 1929. Financial 
set-ups have been revamped to lessen the shock to the 
balance sheet caused by increased taxation. Overhead has 
met the “axe.” But Distribution, the “skeleton in the 
closet of our economy” still needs much doctoring to place 
him on a par of “fitness” with Production and factory 
Overhead. The larger corporations, because of their vol- 
ume, are constantly studying the patient, and with good 
results. Smaller companies, with their so-called “old line 
accounts” are the ones who often overlook the value of 
a constant and systematic check-up of “old man” Dis- 
tribution. In this article, Mr. Heris, who has made many 
distribution studies, gives a few simple but valuable 
pointers on procedure. 







HE experience of forced economy during the past 
six years has taught many valuable lessons in cost 
control—the prevention of sheer waste in selling. 
With revival imminent, how many of these les- 

sons will be forgotten? If the ideas that follow help pre- 

vent a recurrence of this waste, they will have done their 
job. 

Many companies find that consistent failure to sell the 
full line often accounts for high selling costs. If all items 
in the line have real merit and provide adequate profit, 
concentrating on a few is to miss capitalizing on the 
expensive favorable contacts already made. Sales analyses, 
made every six months, on items sold during the period, 
and to whom sold, will measurably help spot those items 
that should be pushed more by the field force. On the 
other hand, the discontinuance of sales of loss-leaders and 
small-profit items (usually carried for service purposes) 
obviously reduces the amount of expense that must come 
ultimately out of selling profits. 


Reduction of Unprofitable Accounts 


One of the most effective ways of cutting distribu- 
tion costs is by reducing the number of unprofitable 
accounts. Such wecs:ag out of non-worthwhiles naturally 
permits placing mo’e emphasis on prospects having greater 
potentialities. But what is the most feasible way of know- 
ing a profitable from an unprofitable customer? One Con- 
necticut company, a wholesaler, gave much thought to 
this question because profits at the time seemed to be 
diminishing continually, yet the firm was doing an in- 
creasing amount of business. After a close check-up on 
the costs of doing business, the company made a detailed 
study of the activity and profitability of each customer. 
This included consideration of the total volume each year, 


HAVE YOU CHECKED YOUR 
SELLING WASTES RECENTLY ? 


By GEORGE HERIS 
Specialist on Marketing © Research 
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the profit-margins, the amount of business done with the 
customer after the initial year, etc. After paying special 
attention to the future possibilities of each account, par- 
ticularly border-line cases, the company found it expedi- 
ent to discontinue active solicitation of 63 per cent of 
its customer list. Net profits after this revision of sales- 
strategy increased strongly because attention was now 
being focused only on those accounts that experience had 
shown were worth selling. It is not difficult for the average 
company to make such a check-up. It may reveal sev- 
eral accounts on the books that have not been worth 
selling to, and whose future potentialities do not justify 
the cost of selling. 

Since office overhead of filling and handling an order 
is about the same regardless of the size of an order, should 
a manufacturer take a loss on handling a very small order? 
In general, no. Although instead of making a minimum 
order charge, many firms have induced customers to raise 
their purchases through the use of special combination- 
group prices on the more widely-used small items in the 
line. 





Revision of Territories 


The use of junior salesmen has cut costs of selling for 
many companies, particularly in lines where purchases are 
relatively a routine matter, such as paper goods. The 
senior salesman, who is naturally more highly paid, is 
used to open the new account while the junior handles 
it on ordinary routine transactions. 


A great many more companies could make substantial 
savings by revision of territories. To be sure, there have 
been many changes made in territories during the depres- 
sion, but most of these have resulted in combining the 
former work of two men. What has been the result? 
Nine times out of ten, the salesman handling the com- 
bined area can do no more than hit the high spots. For 
some reason or other, perhaps convenience, too many 
companies have allowed territories to grow up by the 
cow-path route and have not given thought to the sav- 
ings possible by laying out territories according to their 
potentialities. Territories which are not closely related to 
the flow of trade are bound to result in exorbitant sales 
costs. What then should be used as a yardstick for laying 
out a territory? In most cases consideration of the num- 
ber and potentialities of accounts, active and prospective 
assures better coverage than the basis of cities or states. 


Paring Expense of Salesmen 


Companies analyzing salesmen’s road expenses have saved 
considerable money by inaugurating revised auto allow- 
ance systems that work out more equitably for both sales- 
man and company. Many of these concerns are also effect- 
ing sensible economies in entertainment, tipping, use of 
outdoor parking space instead of garages and other items, 
which are perhaps relatively trivial for one single day, 
but which over the period of a year can become a size- 




















able part of the expense of selling. Because such matters 
may seem to be too picayune to be given formal atten- 
tion, some concerns have gotten around this by instill- 
ing the idea of conserving expenses into salesmen through 
complimenting them for the savings they have made 
voluntarily. Obviously, if a man can be led to cut $2 
daily off his expense account, this is $600 a year, or 
the equivalent of $6,000 worth of business yielding a 10 
per cent net profit. There are several ways of making it 
worth while for each salesman to lower his personal sell- 
ing expenses. For example, prizes have been given; another 
way is to give him part of the savings he has made. 


Correct Routing 


Solving the problem of correct routing has meant sub- 
stantial savings to many firms. A careful study of sales- 
men’s routes for most companies would reveal unneces- 
sarily high costs-per-dollar-of-sales because of doubling- 
overs, abrupt ends to routes, trips through lean areas 
and calling too often on small customers. Routes which 
are not mapped out so as to take into account relative 
potentialities of various sources of business, and relative 
costs of getting the business, are wasteful. One company, 
active in Connecticut, saved $25,000 cash a year and 
at the same time increased the effectiveness of the sales 
force by 10 per cent through revising its routings. An- 
other company has cut costs-per-sale by using what may 
be called an A, B and C coverage plan. Customers are 
classed according to the need for frequency of call. 
Accounts in the A class are called on every time a cover- 
age is made, B accounts are visited every second time 
and C accounts are covered every third time. Selective 
selling and routing are being practised widely as a means 
toward reduced selling expense. Obviously the needs of 
each company are different, yet considerable expense has 
been eliminated in so many varied industries that a com- 
pany contemplating reduction of waste in costs can find 
splendid case histories to use for guidance. 


Unproductive Calls 


In line with routing, comes the high cost of unpro- 
ductive calls. This is every sales executive’s problem for 
time is a salesman’s capital. Every useless call wastes 
time, loses morale and money. Here briefly are some ways 
that this waste can be cut. Use of the telephone not only 
for quick contact with small customers, but also for 
saving money on in-between solicitation of prospects who 
are not in the market at the moment. Another company 
has reduced costs-per-call by close watch over names on 
the prospect list, eliminating suspects from prospects after 
a few personal calls have indicated the feasibility of fur- 
ther personal solicitation. Then too, another company 
found that substantial savings were realized by requiring 
salesmen to collect pertinent information about the needs 
of prospects and customers that were to be called on 
comparatively soon. It goes without saying that too much 
sales expense has been allowed to creep in because of aim- 
less calling. 

Just as the telephone can be used to contact accounts, 
instead of by routine personal call, many firms use a fill-in 
order card. It has been found highly successful in sev- 
eral fields because it makes ordering easy for the customer 


How Should Salesmen Be Paid? 

Does the compensation plan have a bearing upon sell- 
ing costs? It does; in fact it may mean the difference 
between a profit and a loss on a salesman’s work. But 
this ought not be interpreted to mean that by changing 
from a salary basis to a commission basis, the net profits 
on salesmen’s activities will increase. The one-time idea 
that “strictly commission” was the best form of com- 
pensation has been found a fallacy in several industries. 
Industry today is pretty well convinced that the most 
satisfactory compensation plan for the average manufac- 
turer having an organized sales force, is the salary with 
commission plus a bonus or penalty for results with an 
established quota. The feeling of independence that char- 
acterized salesmen on commission with or without a draw- 
ing account, as well as the realization that men over- 
drawn lost morale, and besides would quit rather than 
pay back their debits, has caused more waste than ever 
dreamed of. Moreover, since men were on a commission 
basis, they tended to concentrate only on large buyers. 
The result of this concentration was that large buyers 
could bear down and were able to buy at such sharply 
reduced prices that the seller’s gross margin suffered while 
waste piled up. On the other hand, the straight salary 
as compensation plan is not usually so satisfactory from 
a standpoint of sales expense for it does not provide an 
incentive to the salesmen for additional exertion. 


Quantity Discounts 

Of course, quantity discounts have always been a de- 
pendable standby as a means of lowering costs of selling. 
Strange as it may seem, there are companies who are 
not using this obvious method of reducing costs per unit 
sold, even though their competition has done so for years. 
In addition to the idea of giving an immediate extra dis- 
count for a larger order, there are two other ideas that 
have been used successfully, and while not new, they 
suggest a means of saving costs that may have been over- 
looked. One of these ideas is the giving of an additional 
discount for consistently maintaining a standardized stock. 
The second sales-cost reducer is the use of a discount 
graduated according to the volume of purchases over a 
year’s time. Unlike the average annual-discount arrange- 
ment, however, the discount is redeemable in merchandise. 
In addition to cutting selling costs directly, companies 
using various adaptations of these plans find that they tend 
to discourage the dealer from substituting competitive 
merchandise because of low stocks. 

The manufacturer who will first find out what his 
dealers will use in the way of sales helps can cut a good- 
sized slice of waste off his sales expenses. Because of 
deluge, inadaptability and failure to create interest on 
the part of the retailer, probably only a third of window 
display cards and posters live long enough to do any good. 
It has been estimated recently that two out of every 
three dealer-helps live about a day or two, or else wind 
up in the waste barrel without having helped at all to 
move the manufacturers’ goods off the dealers’ shelves. 

Adherence to these five points has cut down part of 
the loss in sales-promotion items: 1. Dealer-helps must 
be a credit to the dealer’s store as well as to the manu- 
facturer. 2. They should not be thrown at the dealer; 
instead he should do something to get them. 3. They 
should be different from the other fellow’s. 4. They 


in case stock runs short before the salesman calls again. + should advertise the dealer as well as the manufacturer. 


Ofttimes it secures orders that might otherwise go to a 
competitor or require a special call by a salesman. 
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§. Jobbers are usually the best distributing point. 
(Continued on page 15) 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 
Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 





Offices in Principal Cities 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven a Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


DIESEL ENGINES 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


497 State St. New Haven 








Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Engineers 


Ansonia Connecticut 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co. Presses 


eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 


serve the right to refuse any listing. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PITT & SCOTT CORP. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
27 Beaver St. New York City 


WALKER SERVICES INC. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Pier 14 North River New York 





INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


_ Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





OLD MUSIC ON PARADE 


N exhibition and demonstration of rare and valu- 
able musical instruments illustrating the evolu- 
tion of the piano from the monochord of Pythag- 
oras to the latest 1935 piano mechanism, not 

yet in commercial production, was officially opened at 
Deep River, July 2, at the plant of Pratt, Read and Com- 
pany, famous manufacturers of piano actions, in connec- 
tion with the town’s Tercentenary celebration. 

Before an audience of 125 celebrities, including Gover- 
nor Cross, Professor Albert Einstein, and other luminaries 
of the musical world, Miss Lotta Van Buren of New York 
and five assistants gave the first of a series of recitals on 
ancient and modern instruments, which will continue 
twice a week, Tuesdays and Fridays, at 8:30 p. m., 
E. S. T., throughout July and August. This series of musi- 
cal programs, celebrating the 250th anniversary of Bach, 
Handel, and Scarlatti, includes the following: 

1. Bach, Handel and Scarlatti programs. 

2. Shakespeare music, mentioned in his plays—recorders, 
viols, voices, virginals, harpischords. 
Wagner music (composed on piano shown in the ex- 
hibit). Voices, Wagner piano, and strings. 
Programs of music written for different periods of 
pianos in exhibit 1780-1800, 1820, 1900 and the Fin- 
holm action in the piano of today (old and modern 
music ). 


A RUCKERS harpsichord, made in 1638, being 
played by Miss Lotta Van Buren. It is now on dis- 
play at Pratt, Read & Co. auditorium, Deep River, 
Conn. 


An important part of this unusual musical festival is 
the playing of “A Chest of Viols,” six in all, including 
Handel’s Gamba. Included in these viols are two trebles, 
an alto, a tenor and two basses. Music from this family of 
instruments, which in reality are the precursors of the 
modern violin, has long been a lost art, thus making its 
revival a most important feature of the summer program. 
This most unusual collection, believed to be the widest 


variety from an historical standpoint, ever collected to- 
gether under one roof, highlights the development of 
stringed instruments between the extreme of the mono- 
chord dating back to the time of Pythagoras, around 600 
B. C. (he fretted and demonstrated the effect of fretting 
to his students) to the modern piano equipped with the 
Finholm repetition mechanism. This invention of William 
S. Finholm is intended to restore the delicacy of touch used 
on the old instruments, which was sacrificed to volume 
when the piano replaced its predecessors. The new action, 
not yet in commercial production, although it has been 
tested exhaustively by many leading pianists of America, 
facilitates especially the playing of soft music on the piano 
as well as materially lowering the fatigue factor in volume 
reproduction. 

The monochord, earliest ancestor of the piano, is a one 
stringed instrument, and is said to have been developed 
by Pythagoras, the famous Greek philosopher, poet and 
teacher. Other outstanding instruments on display include 
the Wagner piano, given to the great German composer 
by Ludwig, the ‘Mad King” of Bavaria; the Beethoven 
piano, a present to the Austrian composer by Streicher, 


BEETHOVEN’S piano on display at Pratt, Read & 
Co. auditorium. 
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the Viennese manufacturer of pianos; the Jenny Lind 
piano, used by the “Swedish Nightingale” at her debut at 
Castle Garden in 1850. Also on display is an excellent selec- 
tion of spinets, virginals, clavichords, harpsichords, psal- 
teries, dulcimers and a number of other predecessors of the 
piano as it is known today—all loaned by museums or 
individual collectors. The Wagner piano was given to him 
at the age of 51 years when he was on the verge of giving 
up his musical career, because of despair caused by extreme 
poverty. The “Mad King” of Bavaria not only had a piano 
made for him by Bechstein, foremost paino maker in Ger- 
many at the time, but also settled the composer’s debts 
and installed him in a villa, near Munich. The piano is 
now a part of the Yale collection, and was heavily insured 
when transported to the Pratt, Read plant for the exhi- 
bition. 

The Beethoven piano was borrowed from the Beethoven 
Association of New York, having been presented to it by 
Miss Lotta Van Buren. The Jenny Lind piano was loaned 
also by Miss Van Buren, the owner, who had previously 
loaned it to the Yale collection. 


Miss Van Buren has only recently learned to play the 
modern piano, and is believed to be the only person in 
the United States who knows how to play properly the 
old musical instruments which she is demonstrating in her 
concerts during the exhibition. She not only plays them 
but is an expert in her knowledge of their mechanism and 
finish, reconditioning both. Her interest in musical instru- 
ments grew out of a girlhood assignment by her piano 
instructor, who told her to obtain some Bach music to 
learn. When she inquired at a music store for something 
by Bach she received “The Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 
When she found that all of Bach’s music had been com- 
posed before the invention of the piano and was intended 
for use on the clavichord, she set about to find a clavi- 
chord and to learn to play it in order to hear this music 
as the composer had planned. After mastering this instru- 
ment Miss Van Buren was intrigued by the idea of playing 
other obsolete stringed and keyed instruments. 

She observes that only three types of stringed and keyed 
musical instruments have been evolved during the past 
thousand years. The first is the clavichord, the tones of 
which are produced by a tangent at the end of a key. The 
second is the virginal group—virginals, spinets and harp- 
sichords, where the strings are plucked by plectras, and 
the third is the piano, where the strings are struck by 
hammers—all being developed from the monochord, the 
psaltery and the dulcimer. 


Improvements on all of these instruments grew out of 
the limitations of the earlier models which could not be 
played before large audiences because of lack of volume 
to fill a large room. The piano was devised to cope with 


these limitations, but in so doing had its own special 
limitations, which piano makers have sought for more than 
a century to correct and which are believed to have been 
corrected in the new Finholm piano action mechanism. 
One of these limitations was the necessity for balancing 
the piano keys with lead weights—six pounds or more in 
the keys of a single piano, thus causing lack of uniformity 
in the pressure required for the different keys and produc- 
ing finger fatigue which greatly handicapped pianists. The 
Finholm repetition mechanism, considered the first basic 
improvement in piano mechanism in fifty years, provides 
a more direct contact between hammer and key, eliminat- 
ing the need for lead weighting and providing constant 
control. 


James A. Gould, president of Pratt, Read & Company, 
has invited the general public to attend any of these 17 
regular musical programs, tickets for which may be se- 
cured individually or in groups of 8 or 9. Due to the 
intimate nature of the music, seating will be limited to 
approximately 150. Reservations may be made by tele- 
phoning Pratt, Read and Company or The Van Buren 
Players between 8:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m., or by writing 
to either at Deep River, Connecticut. Already hundreds 
of music lovers, many from distant points, have come to 
be carried through the ages of music by sight and sound 
as interpreted through the sponsorship of America’s most 
prominent manufacturer of piano actions, and by the rare 
artistry of Miss Lotta Van Buren—champion of old music 
in America. 


SILENCERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


a motorboat is $14 while a 24” diameter exhaust silencer 
of a certain type would cost $1800 and the largest, or a 
60” diameter silencer, weighing 33000 lbs., $6000.” 

Typical of a number of silencer installations made 
large buildings, recently installing Diesel units to produce 
their own power, is the one in the R. H. Macy store and 
the one in Number 1 Park Avenue Building, both in down- 
town New York. The largest installation ever made was 
near Tucson, Arizona where the noise from a Diesel oper- 
ated power plant was comparable to wartime cannonading 
prior to the use of silencer equipment. The noise not only 
had a nausea effect on workers but also was a constant 
source of annoyance to inhabitants within a 20 mile radius. 

A wide variety of new noise problems, both assigned by 
prospective customers and those observed by the company, 
are being constantly studied by the Maxim engineering 
staff with a view of designing equipment to solve them. 
The laboratory of these men is both “on location” (the 
actual location of the noise producer) and in the shop 
laboratory at Hartford. Such research, when directed 
toward a specific problem, usually brings results in the 
form of a Maxim Silencer, which chases noise back and 
forth through apertures and metal pots of the proper size 
and shape until its life is practically snuffed out by the 
time it reaches the end of its zig-zag journey. Most of this 
research is done for engine manufacturers. They are also 
the largest purchasers of the standard line of silencers. 

The actual manufacture of the product is done almost 
entirely through the use of arc-welding equipment, the 
company ranking second in Connecticut in the amount 
of such equipment employed. Sales are handled both direct 
by the home office or through branch offices and agents 
located in the larger cities throughout the United States. 
The company is known internationally through the widely 
publicized accomplishments of its founder, and because of 
that fact, it has developed through direct correspondence 
largely, a sizeable amount of export business. 

At the helm of the business is president and founder 
Hiram Percy Maxim, hale, hearty and genial at 66— 
more in love than ever with the dramatic consequences 
of scientific endeavor. Under him is his son, Hiram Ham- 
ilton Maxim, chief. engineer, and Roland B. Bourne, 
research engineer, (well known radio engineer prior to 
coming with Maxim Silencer Company 10 years ago). 
Cecil Powell, who has been with the company for 22 
years is secretary and treasurer. These four are the 
directors, and the leaders in America’s conquest of noise. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Booklet Attacks Wage and Hour 
Controls. In a booklet-editorial entitled “The Fallacy 
of Wage and Hour Controls,” recently published and dis- 
tributed by the Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., the authors—Allen W. Rucker and N. W. 
Pickering, president of the company—show that such 
artificial controls retarded employment in 1933 to the 
extent of some 900,000 workers, and that the 1934 fac- 
tory employment might well have been 1,100,000 greater. 
Said the authors, “Legislators and labor leaders must 
learn that total man-hours of employment do not vary 
with a shorter work week but only with the physical 
quantities of goods and services produced and consumed 
. and total employment cannot be increased by 
governmental fiat even though the available 
man-hours of work are divided among more people. Sooner 
or later, the nation must return to fundamentals and rec- 
ognize the inescapable truths that: 


“1. Employment and man-hours per annum are deter- 
mined by the physical quantities of goods produced and 
distributed, and cannot be increased by shortening the 
work week; 

“2. Physical quantities of production depend upon bal- 
ancing prices with incomes and correcting the existing 
distortion between the current price level and the true 
price level; 








“3. Distorted prices restrict the physical quantities pro- 
duced and sold, and therefore limit the man-hours of 
labor available—in fact, unemployment varies directly 
with the degree of distortion between prices and true 
incomes; 

“4. Price distortion and unbalance is directly caused by 
artificial increases in wage rates and restriction of work- 
ing hours, which increase manufacturing costs; and re- 
sults directly in diminishing employment and reducing 
the annual income of workers. 


“In plain terms, economic law foredooms to failure every 
effort made to benefit workers by wage and hour con- 
trols. However soon or late we, as a nation, may be in 
arriving at the true basis for recovery and a rising stand- 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 


ard of living, there is no difficulty in listing the moves 
required: 


“1. Provide workers with an opportunity to achieve 
maximum productivity per annum and, hence, higher 
annual incomes; 

“2. Relieve manufacturers of the burden of artificial 
wage rates, which do not benefit the worker, in order 
that industry and labor may jointly balance production 
costs and selling prices with the true level of incomes, 
thereby stimulating a maximum demand for goods; 
“3. Restore flexible working hours and thus 
make it possible for each industry to give more employ- 
ment to labor by developing maximum efficiency and 
thereby increasing its possible sales through low costs 
per unit; 

“4. Encourage wage-earners to seek higher annual in- 
comes through greater productivity, rather than through 
a mere increase in hourly rates at the expense of re- 
duced hours and higher living costs.” 


Copies of this copyrighted booklet may be secured by 
those who are genuinely interested in the subject, briefly 
reviewed in the preceding paragraphs. Requests should be 
addressed to the Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn. 
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Root Given Testimonial Dinner. Edwin Park Root, 
retired president of the New Haven Clock Co., was given 
a surprise testimonial dinner June 25, at the New Haven 
Lawn Club, by the Clock Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, which he helped to found. The dinner was staged 
in recognition of his 60 years’ service to the time-keeping 
industry. Smith F. Ferguson, executive of the Western 
Clock Company and president of the association, was the 
principal speaker, presenting Mr. Root with a gold-headed 
cane as a symbol of the valuable service he had rendered 
to the industry. 


In his address, Mr. Root told many of his experiences 
in the early days of the clock industry describing vividly 
his impressions of Chauncey Jerome, who was still living 
when he was a boy. Companies represented at the dinner, 
in addition to New Haven and Western companies, were 
the Sessions Clock Company, of Forestville; Seth Thomas 
Clock Co., of Thomaston; Gilbert Clock Co., Winsted; 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., and Lux Clock Co., both of 
Waterbury; Warren Telechron Clock Co., and E. Ingra- 
ham Company of Bristol. 
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Cutlery Plant Destroyed by Fire. The plant of the 
Salisbury Cutlery Co. of Salisbury, Conn., was destroyed 
by fire of unknown origin on June 22. The loss was esti- 
mated at $50,000, and was said to be covered partially 
with insurance. The business, owned by Philip and Donald 
Warner, and managed by Louis Farwell, is devoted chiefly 
to the manufacture of wood-handled knives. 


x*e 


Kelsey Press Makes Alterations. The Kelsey Press Com- 
pany of Meriden, manufacturers of printing presses, type, 
machinery, and operators of the Connecticut Type Foun- 
dry, is now remodeling a three story brick building adjoin- 
ing its plant, which was acquired last winter. The remod- 
eling to make the building suitable for the company’s 
purposes involves the construction of a new stairway be- 
tween the two buildngs, a ramp, the rearrangement of 
partitions and the refinishing of a considerable portion 
of the interior. When the work is completed it will fur- 
nish the company with much needed extra space. 


Unusual is the record of this company, which during 
the last six years of general low business activity, has 
worked no less than 40 hours per week without lay-off 
of any employees and without a single reduction in wage 
rates. Like other companies it has suffered in many ways 
from the loss of business in its regular line, but by intel- 
ligent management has been able to develop additional 
business from related side lines which have taken up the 
slack sufficiently to spread this enviable record upon the 
pages of its history. In the near future a special article 
dealing with this company’s unique business will be pre- 
sented as a feature story in Connecticut Industry. 

xk * 


Display Aids Booking of Large Orders. The Inger- 
soll-Waterbury Co., Waterbury, recently launched an in- 
tensive sales promotion campaign on its Ingersoll-Mickey 
Mouse line of wrist and pocket watches. The main fea- 
ture of the drive is an ingenious electrical action display 
which is being used in dealer windows and on counters, 
showing the famous Walt Disney character juggling 
watches. Within 30 days after the introduction of the 


display, more than 100,000 orders for the watches are said 
to have been booked. 

The Mickey Mouse line, introduced two years ago, has 
netted sales of more than two and one-half million pieces. 
The present drive is intended to develop a year-round 
market for the line, hitherto regarded by retailers chiefly 
as a Christmas gift item. 

The company has also introduced a new number, known 
as the Ingersoll Yankee pocket watch, retailing at $1.50 
in standard model and $2.00 in radiolite. Features of the 
new watch are described as “streamline design,” telescopic 
dust-proof case, unbreakable crystal, airplane type dial, 
satin chromium-finish back and unusual thinness for a low- 
priced watch. An effective counter display carton, hold- 
ing six watches and designed to show three positions, 
has been developed for the Yankee. To assist in creating 
the demand for its products, the Ingersoll-Waterbury com- 
pany is continuing its regular advertising in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


x * * 


Watertown Garment Company Closes. The Water- 
town Garment Company, Watertown, Conn., whose 
workers had been on strike, was closed down completely 
on July 11 after all materials had been moved from the 
factory, according to a statement of Herman Weisman, 
company attorney, to the Waterbury Republican. The 
machinery was left at the plant, “because,” Mr. Weisman 
stated, “there is a possibility that by fall workers will 
realize conditions and what the company is up against 
and will meet the employers on the same basis that other 
employes are meeting their employers elsewhere. Under 
present conditions there is no use for the company to con- 
tinue to operate as prices are being cut all over the 
country, by the employes as well as by the employers. 
We were paying the highest wages of any concern in the 
textile industry outside of New York City where living 
expenses are higher. All our girls got at least $13 a week 
and many as high as $25.” Asked whether any 
compromise offer would be made, Attorney Weisman re- 
plied: “There is no use making any offer. The workers 
have stated they are not interested in anything less than 
the demands they have made and those the company can- 
not grant and stay in business. Naturally, they would not 
be interested in any offer as long as the agitators are keep- 
ing them upset and urging them to hold out for higher 
wages.” 

Striking employes, it is understood, demanded reinstate- 
ment of NRA wage rates, which they claimed had been 
dropped after the NRA decision. All efforts at concilia- 
tion failing, the plant was closed for an indefinite period 
pending a possible compromise which may be effected 
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through the rejuvenated state Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. 
kk 


Howell Cheney Made Advisory Board Member. 
Howell Cheney, former executive of Cheney Brothers, 
South Manchester, Conn., was elected to membership on 
the NRA Advisory Board, taking up his new duties in 
Washington during June. Other members appointed by 
the President include Emily Newell Blair, former head 
of Consumers’ Advisory Board; Charles A. Edison, son of 
the inventor; Walton H. Hamilton, Yale professor; Wil- 
liam Green, A. F. of L. president; and Phillip Murray, of 
United Mine Workers. 
* k * 


Rogers Heads Publicity Commission. Willard B. Rogers, 
advertising director of the Bond Hotels and Connecticut 
member, all-New England recreational development com- 
mittee, was named chairman of the state’s official publicity 
commission on July 5. Acting under a law adopted by 
the recent legislature, providing for the commission with- 
out funds but with the privilege of accepting donations, 
the Governor made four other appointments in addition 
to naming Mr. Rogers chairman, as follows: Charles E. 
Smith, vice president of the New Haven road; James T. 
Moran, chairman of the board of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company; Vincent Maloney of Water- 
bury, associate editor of the Waterbury Democrat and pub- 
licity manager of the last democratic state campaigns; 
former state senator Albert E. Lavery of Fairfield, vice 
president of the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company and pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce; and 
Thomas C. Perkins, Hartford, broker and hotel man. Mr. 
Perkins will become director and executive secretary. 
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The passage of the legislation creating the commission 
has been largely due to the continuous agitation carried 
on over a period of years by Mr. Rogers and Mr. Perkins, 
both of whom felt that Connecticut has too long failed 
to promote its advantages, business, scenic and recrea- 
tional. Active approval of the legislation was voiced at 
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the hearing by the Connecticut Chamber. of Commerce 
and the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, Connecticut 
Hotel Association and the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut. 

kk * 


Trade Union Group Plans Labor Party. Formation of 
a labor party in Connecticut was said to be unanimously 
indorsed by several hundred representatives of organized 
labor in the state at a four-hour conference held Sunday 
afternoon, June 30, in the Labor Temple at Hartford. 
The group claimed to represent nearly 42,00 trade unions. 

In a lengthy resolution passed by the group the forma- 
tion and the aims of the proposed new party are described, 
in part, as follows: “ An anti-capitalist labor party 
organized by the trade unions and other working class 
organizations and sympathetic professional people, farmers 
and Negro organizations; such a labor party to be actively 
built and supported by the whole labor movement for the 
purpose of creating a mighty weapon in the fight against 
wage cuts, company unions, and to achieve genuine un- 
employment and social insurance at the expense of the 
employers and the wealthy; for the immediate cash pay- 
ment of the bonus by taxation of the rich; for the 30-hour 
week, without pay reductions; for the defense of civil 
rights of the workers; for the defense of the trade unions 
against employers’ attacks; for the right to organize and 
strike; against company unions; against the use of police 
and the National Guard in strikes; against taxation of the 
toilers and farmers, but for the taxation of the wealthy to 
meet the needs of the unemployed and labor growing out 
of the capitalist-induced crisis; against the threat of 
Fascism which endangers the labor movement, and against 
the threat of a new world war.” 

Action on the resolution came after an address by Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, director of industrial studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Another talk was given by 
J. Nicholas Danz of New London, president of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor. William E. Kuehnel, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Central Labor Union presided and 
was elected permanent chairman of the continuation com- 
mittee, to be known as the Connecticut American Fed- 
ration of Labor Committee for the Promotion of a Labor 
Party. The final clause of the resolution pledges the sup- 
port of the conference in organization of a national labor 
party. 

k * * 


Connecticut L. & P. Floats $10,000,000 Bond Issue. 
The Connecticut Light and Power Company has recently 
announced completed arrangements for the private sale 
of $10,000,000 Ser'es E first and refunding mortgage 33, 
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per cent sinking fund thirty-year bonds. The bonds were 
sold privately at par to a syndicate composed of six exec- 
utives. The proceeds from the sale of the bonds, it was 
announced, will be used to call and redeem certain higher 
interest bearing bonds of the company, now outstanding, 
and to provide approximately $1,000,000 for additions 
and improvements to the company’s property. The bonds 
to be called are: 

The Connecticut Light & Power Company Series B 51/2 
per cent bonds which have been called for payment Aug- 
ust 1, 1935. These bonds are called with a premium of 
72 per cent and accrued interest and will be paid upon 
presentation of the bonds on August 1, 1935 at the office 
of the trustee, Bankers Trust Company, New York City. 

The Eastern Connecticut Power Company 5 per cent 
bonds, which have likewise been called for payment on 
October 1, 1935. These bonds are called with premium 
of § per cent and accrued interest and will be paid upon 
presentation of the bonds on October 1, 1935 at the 
office of the trustee, the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Light and Power Company was the 
first to make application for issuance of bonds under the 
new law passed by the recent session of the Legislature 
extending the authority of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to approve such issues. 


x «et 


Large Aircraft Contract Made. According to recent 
information, contracts for 150 Twin-Wasp engines with 
25 per cent spare parts, to cost $1,764,787, and for 150 
Hamilton Standard controllable-pitch propellers, to cost 
$236,250, have been awarded to the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft and the Hamilton Standard Propeller Company, 
respectively, by the United States Navy. 

With the announcement on June 27 of a contract 
awarded to Sikorsky Aviation Corporation of Bridgeport, 
the latest orders make a total of $2,446,037 in airplanes, 
motors and propellers to be built by Connecticut subsid- 
iaries of United Aircraft Corporation for the Navy. 


xk 


Loss of Jobs for 500 Cheney Employes. The grim 
necessity of reducing the overhead and tax burden on 
unproductive property has caused Cheney Brothers, silk 
manufacturers of South Manchester, to discontinue its 
Gray Goods Department which will affect some 500 
workers through loss of employment. 

The announcement of closing was made by president 
Ward Cheney, who addressed about 100 leading business 
men and civic leaders at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
at Manchester on June 24. In his remarks, Mr. Cheney 
stated that the average weaver in the industry, outside 
of Cheney Brothers, was earning $17 for a 40-hour week, 
according to a survey, while his company was paying rates 
of $27 to $28 for the same hours of employment. In an 
effort to bring the manufacture of gray goods into closer 
competition with other manufacturers the company, Mr. 
Cheney pointed out, had suggested pay cuts of 20 per cent 
for that department and 5 per cent for other departments, 
in order not to penalize one department too heavily, even 
though competitive conditions seem to warrant it. The 
union refused the cut and voted to strike, which left the 
company only one alternative in view of the competitive 
situation, namely to produce goods only in those branches 
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where the competitive situation would permit of a fair 
return, 


x* * * 


Trumbull Employes Get Bonus. About 500 employes 
of the Trumbull Electric Company, Plainville, Conn., 
found a 5 per cent bonus in their pay envelopes Friday, 
June 29, given on the second quarter earnings of the 
company. In the case of wage earners the bonus was based 
on 5 per cent of average weekly earnings for several 
weeks previous. Salaried employes’ bonuses were based on 
§ per cent of their regular weekly or monthly salary. 





A similar bonus of 5 per cent was paid to employes 
in the first quarter of 1935 and on several previous occa- 
sions. 

x * 


Sympathy Strike in Putnam. About six hundred 
woolen workers, employes of the Putnam Woolen Cor- 
poration of Putnam, Conn., struck June 24 in sympathy 
with employes of the Uxbridge, Mass., Worsted Company 
where a strike had centered on a demand for a 20 per 
cent increase in wages several weeks previous. The Putnam 
Woolen Corporation is a subsidiary of the Massachusetts 
company. 

The Putnam plant is operated on an open shop basis, 
but since a great majority of the workers obeyed the strike 
call of the United Textile Workers the plant was closed. 
Numerous efforts at peace moves have thus far deadlocked. 


x «ek 


Bird Named Bank Trustee. Viggo E. Bird, president 
of the Hartford Electric Light Co., was elected trustee 
of the Mechanics Savings Bank, July 11. He is also-a 
director of the Connecticut Power Company and the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company; treasurer, secretary and di- 
rector of the New London Northern Railroad; director 
of he National Bank of Commerce, New London; trustee 
of the Savings Bank of New London; director of the Man- 
chester Electric Light Company, Union Electric Light 
and Power Company of Unionville, Stamford Gas and 
Electric Company, Central Vermont Railroad Inc.; and 
vice president, treasurer and director of the Central Ver- 
mont Transportation Company. 

Graduating from the University of Copenhagen in 1903, 
Mr. Bird came in the same year to the United States 
where he continued his studies at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. After serving a short period with a consulting 
engineer of Boston, he bcame connected with Stone and 
Webster in that firm’s research engineering department. 
Later he served as superintendent of the Fall River Gas 
Works Company of Fall River, Mass., and in 1913 be- 
came manager of the Connecticut Power Company at New 
London after its purchase by Stone and Webster. In 1922 
when the Hartford Electric Light Company acquired the 







Connecticut Power Company, Mr. Bird was made vice 
president and general manager, becoming in 1929 vice 
president of the Hartford Electric Light Company, a posi- 
tion which he held at the time of his elevation to the 
presidency of that company on January 1 this year. 


x ke 
















Hartford Gets New Industry. Announcement of the 
formation of the Rockwell Products Company, with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000 and exclusive license to 
some 200 patents on power brake equipment and other 
devices, was made July 17, by Charles W. Deeds, presi- 
dent of the company. Other prominent men who will 
serve as officials and directors are: Edward A. Rockwell, 
vice president; E. L. Morgan, secretary and treasurer; 
Clayton R. Burt, president of Pratt and Whitney Com- 
pany, director; Charles K. Seymour, president of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., and J. B. Hayward, well known New 
York patent attorney, directors. 


The majority of the devices included in the licensing 
agreement are developments of Edward A. Rockwell of 
New York, nephew of the late Alfred F. Rockwell, noted 
Bristol inventor and manufacture who was at one time 
identified with the New Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bristol Brass Co., and Marlin Rockwell Company. 
The company’s devices, to be manufactured by the Pratt 
and Whitney Company under contract, differ widely from 
the air vacuum type now in general use in that they com- 
bine an electric hydraulic principle utilizing pressures five 
to six times greater than the present equipment. To start, 
the company expects to install a number of models of 
equipment on trial to give them a thorough test under 
practical working conditions. Builders of trucks and busses, 
already interested in the products, are expected to be the 
first to accept trial installations. Because of the wide 
acceptance of many other Rockwell patented items, now 
in general use by such concerns as Stewart Warner, Gen- 
eral Motors and Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, ofh- 
cials anticipate a large demand after their performance is 
amply demonstrated during the trial period. Company 
headquarters have already been established at the Pratt 
and Whitney offices, and production, to start, will be run 
through Pratt and Whitney’s regular production lines. 
































Mr. Deeds will assume his new duties while continuing 
as vice president of both United Aircraft Corporation and 
its manufacturing subsidiary, United Aircraft Mfg. Cor- 
poration as well as president of United Aircraft Export 
Corporation. He is also financially interested in the Patent 
Engineering Corporation of New York, owner of the group 
of patents under which Rockwell Products is being 
licensed. 
















Mr. Rockwell, who has had wide and varied experience 
as an automotive engineer with the Stewart Warner Cor- 
poration in Chicago, will make his home in Hartford, de- 
voting his entire time to the commercial development of 
his inventions. In affiliation with the Motor Wheel Cor- 
poration of Lansing, Michigan, he organized and is presi- 
dent of the Patent Engineering Corporation. 


Mr. Hayward, for many years an outstanding patent 
lawyer in the accessory field, was early associated with 
the Delco Company of Dayton, Ohio, when the first auto- 
mobile’s self-starter was developed. 







Mr. Morgan is secretary-treasurer of the Pratt and 


Whitney Company. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE CONNECTICUT TERCENTENARY 







INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION TO BE HELD AT THE 





STaTE ARMORY, HARTFORD 







October 2-12 














It will be colorful, comprehensive, educational, 
historical—the dramatization of Connecticut’s 
industrial progress by industrial groups for 
300 years. 







Watch for further press 






stories and announcements. 


HAVE YOU CHECHEDSELLINGWASTE? 
(Continued from page 7) 


Revisions in Mailing List 

If a mailing list could change its physical appearance 
with age, a substantial amount of expense now wasted 
would be saved. Some direct mail authorities say the 
average turnover is 20 per cent a year; and that revisions 
occur in another 15 per cent. In other words, failure to 
revise the mailing list annually means that one name in 
every three is obsolete. The greatest losses are from dupli- 
cates and undeliverable mail not returned. Companies 
cutting down their expenses do so by keeping accurate 
internal checks or controls, by asking customers or their 
own sales force, and in prospect solicitation, by using the 
various service facilities available from the Postal Depart- 
ment and other outside sources. 

Of course, only the surface has been scratched in this 
attempt to point out some of the spots where sales ex- 
pense wastes exist. Every bit of the entire structure of 
distribution contains lost motion; perhaps it always will; 
some even say distribution costs, and perhaps wastes should 
increase for the common good. Notwithstanding, cutting 
expenses is not the whole solution to the problem of 
reducing the manufacturer’s selling cost. Some method 
must be devised for keeping cost under control. The ideal 
method would be one that would keep the cost in step 
with sales volume. But this will probably never come 
true—distribution costs can never become, despite rapid 
strides by cost accountants, as controllable as costs of 
production. Even so, what are the rquirements of a good 
sales control system? 

Without going into the pros and cons of the various 
systems available, there are these questions of sales pro- 
duction and expense a control system can answer: Are 
we selling in the right territory? Are we selling to the 
right people? Are we selling the right merchandise? Are 
we selling at the right time? Are we giving right service 
and delivery? Are we using the right people to sell our 
goods for us? 

While sales control enables a company to maintain a 
proper balance between expenses, volume and gross margin, 
and at the same time flashes whichever one may be off, 
this tool itself has often been a loss factor. From the 
standpoint of eliminating waste in selling costs, only such 
data as are pertnient to better management need be col- 
lected. 





DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Remarks on Monthly Reports. Not infrequently the 
accounting department will be required to compile innu- 
merable monthly reports or other periodical statements,— 
financial, departmental, statistical. Much chagrin and irri- 
tation has been caused by the discovery that no use is 
being made thereof, that they are merely filed away or 
discarded. Sometimes this multiplicity of reports is due 
simply to a fetish of one individual. Executives cannot 
expect staff morale and interest to be maintained if it 
is found that such labor and effort has gone for naught. 
The compilation of 64 different monthly statements and 
reports of a moderately sized company to its parent con- 
cern rather taxes the imagination! 

This question of reports has been handled very intelli- 
gently by one Connecticut company. The following sum- 
mary briefly outlines the principles it has attempted to 
apply: 

Reports will be issued to provide information as to 
past results in order that definite action may be taken 
to improve these results. 

Reports issued to one member of the organization for 
action will go to another for follow-up. Very few 
reports will be issued for follow-up only. 

No regular (departmental) reports will be issued 
solely for information, but action or follow-up reports 
may go to interested members of the organization for 
the purpose of information. 

ke 


New Connecticut Corporation Business Tax. Con- 
necticut has joined the procession of states that have 
moved to exact greater amounts of taxes from business 
corporations. The Corporation Business Tax Act of 1935 
provides that hereafter the franchise tax for the privi- 
lege of carrying on business in this State shall be the 
greatest amount as computed on three different bases, viz.: 
(a) 2% of net income as defined by the Act; (b) one 
mill ($.001) on the capitalization or corporate net worth; 
(c) not less than $10.00. Special features involved in the 
net income to be used for basis “A” are that interest 
income which is exempt from Federal taxes must be 
included, and no interest or rent deductions are allow- 
able as expenses. Upon what theory or premise legitimate 
rent expense is disallowed as a deduction is beyond 
comprehension. 

This new law applies to all fiscal years ending on or 
after July 1, 1935. The general scope of the Act is quite 
similar to the taxing statutes of New York State and 
Massachusetts. Provision is made for apportionment of the 
tax, if the taxpayer is engaged in business both within 
and outside of the state. 

No changes were made in the existing tax basis of 
unincorporated businesses. 


Transportation 


New Haven Speeds Up Trains. To make train travel 
still more desirable, the New Haven Road has recently 


announced faster schedules than the “crack” trains of 
only a half dozen years ago, when another fifteen minutes 
will be clipped from the running schedules of five of the 
New York-Boston expresses. At the same time eleven 
New York-Springfield trains will also be shortened from 
five to ten minutes each. 

Prior to 1929, the limited trains required five hours 
and ten minutes to make the Boston-New York run, but 
in that year they were cut to five hours flat—the pres- 
ent scehdule of the regular through trains. In March 
1930 the Yankee Clipper was inaugurated on a four-and- 
three-quarters hour basis, the Merchants Limited follow- 
ing this schedule in February 1933, and in May both 
trains were scheduled to make their runs in four-and-a-half 
hours. 

Intermediate trains will also benefit by the speeding up 
process, from ten to thirteen minutes being saved between 
New Haven and Boston, and three to five minutes be- 
tween New Haven and New York. 

tok * 


First Hearings on Motor Truck Operators’ Permits. 
The first eight hearings on applications of motor truck 
operators for permits to operate motor vehicles for the 
transportation of property for hire were held by the State 
Public Utilities Commission on Monday, July 8, but deci- 
sion was reserved for further study in each case. 

One of the first matters which will call for a rule was 
brought up by Fred L. Bourgeois of Simsbury, who sought 
both a motor common carrier permit for a route between 
Simsbury and Hartford, and a motor contract carrier per- 
mit. Under Section 25 of the new law, no person may 
hold both types of permits “unless for good cause shown 
the commission shall find that both of such permits may 
be held consistently with the public interest.” 

Because of the precedent which will be set by action 
on the first cases, the commission, it is understood, will 
take ample time for deliberation and consideration before 
making its decisions in each case. 


x oe 


Postponement of New Lake-Rail Class Rates. The 
effective date of the lake-rail class and commodity rates 
which have been under investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 3662 has been postponed from July 20 to 
August 20, 1935, in order to conform with the all-rail 
rates (see Transportation, Connecticut Industry for July, 
page 23), which were subjected to a similar postponement. 

Another extension which has been permitted upon appli- 
cation of the carriers, in order to allow them to complete 
compilation of their tariff, was authorized by the com- 
mission in the Consolidated Southwestern cases, wherein 
the effective date of the all-rail rates between stations in 
New England and stations in the southwest were post- 
poned from June 12 to September 12, 1935. 


Foreign Trade 


Free Port Law Unlocks Valuable Panama Trade. 
Progressive action on the part of the National Govern- 
ment of Panama and by certain private commercial insti- 
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tutions, has recently brought about the passage of a Free 
Port Law by that country’s National Assembly, envisioned 
by its makers and commercial interests as a great stimu- 
lant to a new era of trade for Panama. Under the stat- 
utes of this new legislation, all raw materials, machinery 
and other articles required for the operation of manufac- 
turing and assembling plants are permitted to enter the 
country free of consular fees and import duties, and also 
includes admission of all goods destined for re-export, 
free of like charges. In addition a number of commodi- 
ties, particularly of the luxury class, are admitted to the 
country with only a 5% consular fee which effects a 
reduction of at least 10 per cent. The Free Port Law is 
designed particularly to attract factories or assembling 
depots to Panama because of the obvious advantages listed 
as follows: 


1. Easy access at minimum rates to world shipping. 

2. Adequate storage warehouses. 

3. Cheap commercail power. 

4. An abundance of low priced skilled and unskilled 
labor with laws permitting entry of the skilled tech- 
nicians or laborers not now available in the country. 


xk 


Foreign Trade Committee Outing. News of the annual 
Foreign Trade Committee outing, held June 29, aboard the 
good ship “Leak,” afloat on the Connecticut from 10:00 
a. m. until 6:00 p. m. (a genuine tribute to the air sup- 
ply on a boat with the name “Leak’”’). Messrs. J. M. 
Schaeffer, R. H. Miller, J. E. Bryan, H. F. Beebe, two 
Far Eastern Representatives of the Winchester Company 
and A. C. Hine boarded the boat to weigh anchor at 10:00 
a. m. Cool breezes from the Connecticut—hot air from 
the good ship ““Leak”—much coughing from the asthma- 
afflicted power plant—gentle clinking of glasses—loud 
guffawing—then a heaving to at the Middletown dock at 
12:30 p. m. Messrs. H. W. French, H. G. Farwell and 
A. Ribadeneyra came aboard. 

After leaving Middletown, the party floated down the 
river to Hamburg Cove and then chugged back to the 
East Haddam dock amid varied entertainment which in- 
cluded such features as an excellent luncheon, an endless 
chain of humorous German stories by Mr. J. M. Schaeffer 
and the everlasting tomato throwing and brother-in-law 
chatter by Mr. R. H. Miller. In the absence of Mr. Long 
who usually acts as pilot, Mr. Hine was forced to do the 
honors. 

Upon docking at East Haddam the group held a per- 
functory business session on the East Haddam dock, 
abruptly closed by one of Royal Miller’s effective and 
humorous thrusts. Then over the hill and down into the 
deep, mysterious and refreshing depths of Mr. J. E. 
Bryan’s cellar. The writer is informed that the happy 
crew left the “‘coolth” and the practical jokes of the “per- 
fect host” at an early hour (no mention is made whether 
in the a. m. or in the p. m.). 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION .- 


(Continued from page 2) 


another $1,750,000,000 of bonds to help refinance dis- 
tressed home owners. 

Continued for another year between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000 of nuisance taxes. 

Continued a skeletonized NRA law until next April. 


Extended the reconstruction finance corporation two 
years. 

Repealed “pink-slip” income tax publicity clause. 

Continued another year the law setting up a federal 
cocrdinator of transportation. 

Reappropriated $60,000,000 for 1935 seed and feed 
loans. 

Prohibited interstate shipment of “hot oil”—oil pro- 
duced in excess of state production quotas fixed by state 
law. 

First deficiency appropriation, restoring last third of 
15 per cent government pay cut. 

Authorized an additional $11,000,000,000 of govern- 
ment bonds, including “baby bonds” of the 50 dollar 
variety. 

Authorized $38,000,000 of construction at navy posts. 

Provided for 545 more cadets at United States military 
academy, speeding up army promotions and creating avia- 
tion cadet corps. 

Norris bill clarifying and strengthening TVA act. 

Bills passed by both Houses and awaiting conference 
committee adjustment include: 

Social security—old age pension—unemployment insurance 
bill. 

Appropriation bill to provide running expenses of Con- 
gress next year. 

Authorizing approximately $400,000,000 of rivers and 
harbors projects, many of them already undertaken by 
PWA. 

Changed the air mail laws to limit salaries of officers 
of mail contracting companies. 

Bills passed by both houses and awaiting decision of 
conference: 

Utility holding company bill. 

Bills passed by House and pending Senate or Senate 
committees: 

Banking bill centralizing credit control in Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Amendments to strengthen and broaden the agricultural 
adjustment act. 

Second deficiency bill, including $38,000,000 for TVA. 

Ship subsidy. 

Bills passed by Senate and awaiting action in House or 
House committees: 

Bank bill to aid farm tenants through a billion dollar 
corporation. 

Copeland bill rewriting the pure food and drug act to 
include cosmetics and penalties for false advertising. 

Administration bills in the making: 

Wealth taxes. 

Providing for sale of power at the $36,000,000 Bonne- 
ville dam project in Oregon. 

Fletcher proposal for loans to timber growers and for 
forest conservation. 

Measures rejected or sidetracked for this session: 


Soldiers’ bonus (House passed over veto but Senate sus- 
tained President). 

World Court—Senate rejected American entrance. 

Farley investigation—Senate turned down Sen. Long’s 
request for inquiry into the postmaster general’s official 
conduct. 

Anti-lynching bill—Senate filibuster sidetracked it. 
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BUSINESS 


General Summary. During June, general business activ- 
ity in Connecticut moved erratically and although the 
composite business index declined to 31.2% below normal 
compared with —29.9% (revised) in May, there was a 
further expansion in factory employment and a marked 
increase in the number of man-hours worked in 6 cities. 
The gain in the latter was again contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement at this time of the year and lifted 
the adjusted man-hour index to 23% below normal, the 
highest level that has been attained since July 1930. Bank 
debits to individual accounts and the volume of metal 
tonnage carried by the New Haven Road remained approx- 
imately at the May level but freight carloadings origi- 
nating in 14 Connecticut cities and activity in cotton 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED 


PATTERN 


of the New York Times moved irregularly upward dur- 
ing June but declined abruptly during the week ended 
July 6 because the holiday fell late in the week and many 
plants did not resume operations until the following 
Monday. During the week ended July 13 there was a 
sharp upward trend in activity with automobile produc- 
tion climbing back to the June level and steel ingot pro- 
duction, freight carloadings and cotton cloth production 
also showing sharp increases over the preceding week. 
Consumer demand for automobiles has been well main- 
tained and above the level expected by automobile pro- 
ducers. The demand for steel, while dependent to some 
extent upon automobile production, has also been well 
sustained in connection with the production of farm im- 
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mills fell off sharply from May. Information available for 
the first half of July indicated some further diversity in 
the movements of general business. Cotton mill activity 
was curtailed abruptly during the first week of the month 
but other manufacturing activity and freight carload- 
ings experienced less contraction than is customary in 
July. 

In the United States, general business activity during 
June advanced contrary to the trend in Connecticut. How- 
ever, the upswing resulted largely from special factors. 
These included the rebound in automobile production fol- 
lowing the termination of strikes during May and the 
sharp increase in freight carloadings brought about by 
heavy shipments of bituminous coal in advance of the 
strike of coal miners scheduled for June 17th. The strike 
call was later rescinded and postponed at least until the 
end of July pending a settlement of differences between 
miners and operators. Steel ingot production and pig-iron 
production were moderately lower than in May but more 
pronounced decreases took place in mill consumption of 
raw cotton and silk. Electric power production declined 
less than seasonally from May. The weekly business index 
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plements, machne tools, and other miscellaneous manufac- 
tures. Contrary to the situation which prevailed a year 
ago, stocks of steel and of other commodities as well, are 
relatively low and any increase in demand will immedi- 
ately be reflected by increases in production. 

Wholesale prices on July 9, according to the index of 
The Annalist, remained approximately the same as 4 weeks 
earlier. Farm products were 24¢ lower than on the earlier 
date due largely to the expectation of larger harvests this 
year. The price of metals declined 1% due to the reduc- 
tion in the price of copper from 9 cents to 8 cents per 
pound. Foods were 12% higher while fuels, building 
materials, textile products and miscellaneous commodities 
showed no significant change during the 4 week 
interval. 

According to the National Industrial Conference Board 
the cost of living -in the United States declined slightly 
in June, the decline in the price of food and clothing 
somewhat more than offsetting advances in rent and sun- 
dires. Compared with a year ago, food prices rose 13% 
and rent 8%; clothing decreased 4% and fuel and light 
items 214%. 
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Finance. The number of business failures in Connecticut 
during the 4 weeks ended July 6 was 1% higher than 
in the corresponding period last year but gross liabilities 
of failures fell 34° below a year ago. The number of 
new corporations formed was 16% lower. Real estate sales 
continued to show improvement and numbered 10% more 
than a year earlier. The total value of mortgage loans 
made a poor comparison with last year due to the fact 
that the Home Owners Loan Corporation was very active 
at that time. 


Construction. New building in Connecticut during June 
and the first part of July continued to increase contrary 
to the usual seasonal movement. While the number of 
building permits issued in the 4 weeks ended July 6 
declined 6% from last year, the total value of permits 
jumped 105%. This was due primarily to increases in 
residential construction. On June 19, work was begun 
on a 3 story factory warehouse in Branford covering 29,- 
000 square feet of floor space and on July 9 ground was 
broken for a dormitory and chapel to cost $300,000 for 
the Hotchkiss School in Lakeville. 

New construction in the United States continued to 
present a favorable picture in June. On a seasonally ad- 
justed daily average basis the total value of contracts 
awarded in 37 eastern states advanced to the highest point 
since last October and 21% over last June. New resi- 
dential construction expanded for the fourth consecutive 
month and was about double last year’s total. Public works 
projects and other non-residential building were also 
higher than in May. However, compared with last year, 
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Because of our volume you may avoid paying minimum ocean charges 
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building contracts awarded for public works declined 27% 
while other non-residential building advanced 16%. 


Labor and Industry. Activity in Connecticut manu- 
facturing plants expanded further in June to a level 14% 
above June 1934. In each of the 4 cities for which man- 
hour data were available increases over May took place 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend. In Bridgeport and 
New Haven the number of man-hours worked rose 16% 
over a year ago while in Bristol and New Britain advances 
of 13% and 9%, respectively, were recorded. Factory 
employment in 10 Connecticut cities increased moderately 
over May and was at the highest level since October 1930. 
Hartford and Torrington reported small increases in em- 
ployment during the month while Waterbury brass fac- 
tories showed a small loss. 


Trade. Retail trade as measured by department store 
sales in the United States advanced to 80% of the 1923- 
25 average in June compared with 76% in May and 74% 
in June 1934. Reports of sales by mail order houses and 
leading chain stores also showed substantial advances. 


Transportation. The index of freight carloadings origi- 
nating in Connecticut fell off abruptly in June but the 
average daily loadings for the first week of July indi- 
cated an advance contrary to the usual seasonal trend. 
Loadings of bituminous coal and automobiles were 49% 
and 40% higher, respectively, than a year ago but load- 
ings of building materials and less than carload lot mer- 
chandise fell off 6%. 







SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
cencerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


@ @ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fittings, rem- 
nants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, tapestries, den- 
ims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and castellated U. S. S$. nuts, 
pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly 
hex; miscellaneous lot of material used in the manufacture of molded 
rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; car- 
load C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 
bars screw stock varying thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tis- 
sue process from cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large 
variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 


anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams’ wrenches 
in assorted sizes. 


@ @ Equipment for Sale 
ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 


belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
veyors, cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@ @ For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. One 3'% Bliss toggle press in good condition. Address 
S. E. 76. 


FOR SALE. 1 Bigelow H. R. T. boiler. 53 B. H. P. Will pass inspec- 
tion. With fittings. Address S. E. 79. 
FOR SALE—Free Cutting Bessemer Screw Stock of various sizes rang- 


, ” “ie ” - oe 
ing from 7/16" to 5 in Rounds; 1'g° to 1% in Squares; and 
s¥ 


. ; : ” ” ow 
,” to 2” in Hexagons. Also Cold Rolled Steel 42” x 4g” to 3% 


” 


14°. Address S. E. 80. 
FOR SALE. One N. C. Grindstone 72” diameter x 12” face, brand 


new and offered for sale at reasonable price by company which has 
discontinued use of grindstones. Address S. E. 86. 

FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 
capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 
Address S. E. 90. 

FOR SALE. Buffing and polishing sand for sale. Willing to give sample 
if interested. Address: Rita Harrington, 1273 Main Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


@@ Wanted to Buy 


WANTED, USED—1 Portable Recording Wattmeter, 3 Phase, 3 Wire, 
60 Cycles, 230 and 575 Volts. 5 Amperes, Synchronous Motor Drive 
(1” per hour and 1” per minute suggested); 2 Current Transformers 
for above, 20-25-40-50-800-1,000 Ampere Rating; 1 600-KVA, 440 
Volt, 3 Phase, 600 RPM Alternating Current Generator, with Exciter; 
Exciter preferably directly connected to Generator. Generator must 
have amortisseur windings. Address S. E. 87. 


SECTION 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 
cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early Fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 


distributed through the hardware trade. Address your offerings to 
S. E. 89. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATION. A. B. Boyd & Co., direct 
mill representatives with offices at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land and Seattle and with a corps of 17 salesmen, calling daily on 
manufacturers in the Pacific and mountain states areas, desire a few 
additional lines of raw materials or semi-finished products. Now rep- 
resenting a number of New England concerns. References on request 
by writing Elmer J. Towle, A. B. Boyd & Co., 1239 Howard Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 


@ @ Employment 


SALESMAN OR MANAGER. College man in thirties whose annual 
earnings in his own business for ten years were in five figures, now 
desires to make connection with manufacturer on salary or drawing 
account and commission basis. He is a man of unusual ability who 
can organize as well as sell. Any manufacturer who can sell him his 
preduct and organization will acquire a valuable asset which will hold 
its value in any market. Address P.W. 300. 


SUPERINTENDENT, PRODUCTION MANAGER OR FOREMAN. 
Married man who has advanced himself from a clerk to various pro- 
duction positions to become superintendent in a large metal working 
plant, seeks any type of a production position in Connecticut or New 
Engiand concern where there is a reasonable opportunity for advance- 
ment in regular employment. Has had experience in foundry work, both 
brass and iron, plating, finishing, lacquering, buffing, polishing, rolling, 
machining, press work, assembling and numerous other productive 
operations. For further particulars and interview address P. W. 293. 


MILLING HAND. Married man with two dependents who has had 12 
years’ experience as milling hand and 13 years at cutter grinding 
and tool crib work desires a position along any of these lines because 
of being laid off by last employer on account of lack of work. Good 
references from past employers. Address P. W. 295. 

MAINTENANCE ENGINEER. Married man who has had over 20 
years’ experience in industrial maintenance work, contracting, wreck- 
ing, machinery installation and lay-out work, desires position as plant 
engineer or construction and factory maintenance engineer, or a 
position calling for both types of experience. During this period the 
applicant has had charge of numerous large installations of plant 
equipment, and has been in complete charge of many sizeable con- 
struction projects such as bridges, dams, power-house units, etc. 
Applicant will consider a reasonable salary offer to start, being con- 
tent to increase his earnings through an ample demonstration of the 
savings he can effect for his employer. References and interviews 
may be arranged by writing P. W. 296. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man who has just graduated from 
Trinity College, majoring in chemistry, seeks beginner’s position in 
chemical laboratory of a manufacturing plant or independent lab- 
oratory. He is willing to start on any menial task which will give 
him an opportunity to demonstrate his value later on in the chosen 
chemical field. His short business experience has not been connected 
with chemistry, but rather covers canvassing to build up a route 
and afterwards selling to customers on that route for the Made-Rite 
Products Company. For further details address P. W. 297. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE. Young man, 18, who has just grad- 
uated this year from the Middletown High School, having had three 
years of training in bookkeeping, and some practical experience in 
electrical work, seeks an opportunity to get a start in either one of 
these two fields. His preference is in the electrical field because of 
the liking he developed for it during his brief experience. References 
and interviews arranged by addressing P. W. 298. 

SECRETARY, CLERICAL WORKER, EDIPHONE OPERATOR. 
Young lady who has had 14 years’ experience as a bookkeeper, ste- 
nographer, private secretary together with charting and other clerical 
work as well as transcribing letters from dictation on the ediphone 
and dictaphone, desires an opportunity, after August 1, in any indus- 
trial or commercial organization where her experience may best be 
utilized for the best interest of both employer and herself. Worked 
for last employer for more than 6 years. Reason for leaving is due 
to closing out of the branch of the business in which she was em- 
ployed. References include several well-known Connecticut indus- 


trial executives. For further information and interview, write P. W. 
299. 
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INTERNATIONAL nePraEeES EN TATION 


Walker Services Incorporated 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


New York Office 
Pier 14, No. River 
Barciay 7-5940-5 


Boston Office 


214 HicH Street 
Liserty 3730-1 


MAXIM SILENCERS 


Are built in standard pipe sizes from 1 inch to 60 inches for Diesel Engine 


Exhausts and Intakes, Air Compressor Intakes, Vacuum Pump Discharges, 
Pneumatic Releases, Air and Steam Safety Valves, Boiler Blow Downs and 
all noises which issue from pipes. 


We have had more experience in silencing noises than any organization 


in the world. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE: 30 Church Street. BOSTON OFFICE: 201 Dev- 
onshire Street. ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 2217 Olive Street. SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICE: 320 Market Street. LONG BEACH, CALIF. OFFICE: 501 Pico Street. 





Dollar Steamship Lines 


Inc., Ltd. at the SIGN of 


Express—Freight 


Refrigerator- Passenger ie 
U. S. Mail Services Printers and Bookbinders 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE the STONE BOOK 


WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday ; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 


EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE Let’s talk about 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 


—every Thursday from New York—every other O R > 
Sunday from Boston. T U. Business / 


HOMEWARD —Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 
Let us help you prepare a 
7 7 . 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE history of your company to commem- 
Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- R 


seilles to New York and Boston. orate the Tercentenary of our State. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 

OWD | affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


LLIE 
CAREFUL HANDLING 
ty LSON unc. ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 
ADVERTISTING ART ECONOMY 


PHOTO ENGRAVING 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co, 
HartTForD [1935] CONNECTICUT 








